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REPORT. 



Skchetary's Offick, Harkisbueo,"? 
. February 16, 1837. 5 

Sir:— As Superinlendent of Common Schools, I have the honor 
to submit to (he Legislalure, my annua! report, contaiuing a slatemenl 
of the condition of ihe Schoola thtoiighouC the Commonwealth, for 
(he year ending 31st of December, 1836, with an account of the ex- 
pendiiure of thesystem; up to the I4th of the present month. Esti- 
mates of appmpriatipn and plan-, of improvement, calculated to im- 
part to it that degree of vigor and adaptation to public opinioD, which 
is alone Wanting to its entire success, are also submitted. 

The report will be also found to embrace ail the information rela- 
tive to Academies and Colleges, which has reached this office, under 
IJie resolution of April 1st, 1836, 'Vrequiring the President, Faculty 
and Trustees of Colleges, and Trustees and Managers of Academies 
or Shools, (other than Common Schools,) to njake- certain reports to 
the Superintendent of- Common Schools." 

The novelty of many details ol duty imposed (ipon (he by the lale 
School law, the magnitude of the tables and en leu la ti one, which ac- 
company this report, and the i 
to transact tlie business of the 
pearance of diis c 
wished. 



Hon. T. S-CONMINQHAM, 

J^eafter of (be 



T.0 ike Senate and House of Representatives^ of the Common" 

wealth of Pennsylvania, 

In preseDting his annaal report, the Superintendent cannot forbear 
congratulating the Le^slatare^ on the prosperous condition and cheer- 
ing prospects of the Commcm School cause. It length it has reach- 
ed a point in its progress, as an experiment, at which the certainty of 
its success may be confidemly announced, and from which, with pro- 
per care on the part of it-? friends, the -degree of its usefulness may be \ 
made to increase to an extent only limited by that law, which forbids 
absolute perfection to any human institution. 

This gratifying condiiicn of the system, will more fully appear 
from an examination of the tabular statements that accompany this 
report, which will be referred to and explained in their order. 

Before going into a detailed account of the present condition of the 
system, it will be useful to review tlie difficulties of its progress thus 
far, not only for the purpose of ascertaining how much ground has 
been gained, but how tiiat which yet remains, may be best and soon- 
est occupied.. 



REVIEW OE THE PROGRESS OF THE SYSTEM. 

' Upon a close examination of the progress of Common Schools in 
Pennsylvania, with a view to the improvement of the system, the in* 
quireris met, and in a great measure, discouraged in the outset, by re- 
sults directly (Apposed to those which the same facts, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, would produce. Counties, qmong (he most intelligent, 
enterprising and devoted to the general interests of education, are 
found to be among the most hostile to the system. Others, which 
ffom their wealth, density of population and moral character, might be 
supposed peculiarly ^adapted to its beneficial action, are scarcely less 
averse than the class j«st named. On the other hand, as he advan- 
ces from the older counties, with a population somewhat of a homo- 
geneous character, he finds the system increase in favor among the 
new and mixed people of the west and south-west, while it is unani- 
mously accepted by the recent and thinly inhabited settlements of the 
whole north. 

Until tiie causes of these singular anomalies are fully ascertained, 
and their agency either corrected, or made to promote the common 
object, all further attempt to ambnd the system will be vain. In view 
of them, one general remark, or rather principle, presents itself, which 
should never be lost sight of. It is, that in adapting a system to the 
wants and feelings of a community, possessing such various conflicting 
interests and prejudices as ours, little, if any, aid can be derived from 
abroad. In other states, having one language, one pepple, one origin, 
and one soil, a system suited to one district, satisfies the whole. Not 



BO here. No project, however wi 
adapted, can be pronounced sufficiei 

Etrience. Hence it becomes the pe 
egislature, neither on Ihe one hand. 
Tlesign, no matter how iheorclically I 
been condemned in practice; nor, c 
point once gained in favor if the syat 
of previous caleulatien. Il is only I 
such mutually admitted points, that ; 
any great enierpize. 

Commencing at Philadelphia, thej 
the State was begun, a small belt of ' 
Chester, Montgomery and Bucks, i 
followers of the great founder of ou 
population oi these counties have 1 
and sects, still their feelings, habita 
those cf the society' of Friends. F 
degree of intelligence, love of orde. 
which cbacacterizes that people. Fi 
a great measure, inherited an unwill 
School System, which, at first view 
ening. This singular result, howevi 
as highly creditable to the people in 
juriou^ to the aystem. It is known, i 
for the instruction of all their memb 
is only a part of that benevolent regti 
provide .for.'and support their own 
these counties, the Common School 
hie, for the plain reason, that a sysU 
. in active operation. For this reasoi 
difGcuIt to gainsay it, their citizens s 
ed by a community who are alread 
for all their, want?. This dispositioi 
mediate fellow citizens, not members 
a certain extent, also receive ihe bcnf 
This stale of things has been, wi 
the chief obstacle to the spread an 
We are now at the end of the third 
of the one hundred and tweitty-se% 
under consideration, of which one-il; 
Utile more than one-half are now ac 
portion of the whole number, and'a 
the other great divisions of the sta 
continDC. It cannot be that counties 
ing, will remain cold towards a pi: 
actually needed by them, is vitally 
prosperity of the State, but can only 
uniform adoption. 
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• 
Happily, much of the difficulty arising from the manses just ineii« 

tionefC may be removed by the operation of the section of the act of 
• last June, which relates to *' endowed schools/' Institutions of this 
description^ which it is believed, embrace nearly all the society' 
schools alluded to, are entitled to receive their due proportion of the 
Common School funds, and to remain <' under the direction of the' 
regularly appointed trustees," who, of course, retain the right of 
selecting the teacher. ^ It i& hoped that this wise provisioh will here- 
after be fully carried into practice « and will obviate aU remaining 
difficulty. 

In this lidU, the .example of the Moravian Society at Bethlehem i 

is worthy of all praise and imitation. The Common School system 
has not been sacrif ced to, but engrafted upon the admirable schools 
of that place. Directors under the School law have been elected to 
manage the funds of the system, and the Society schools have been 
opened to all the youth of the distrint. Thus, while they are lite- 
rally converted into Common Schools, the efficient control and in- 
struction, of the society are retained. 

There is a general, but very erroneous idea entertained, that the 
Common School is at war with, and must in its establishment pros- 
trate, every oiher system.*— Nothing could be farther from the truth.* 
The great object of the system is, to impart the rudiments of learn- 
ing to all the children of the state, in the same schools, on equal 
terras^ and at the least possible expense. In the prosecution of this 
glorious project, it does not follow that the details of the system are 
unbending, or that every other system, however good, must disappear ' 
before it. This would be oppression, and not benefaction. On the 
contrary, great discretionary power is given to directors, to adapt 
tlie system to the circumstances of the district, always keeping the 
/common principle in view. In its effects, the system should be 
made — 1 . to supply Common Schools, where no system was before 
in operation ; 2. to improve and m^ike'common tlie defective primary 
schpols that preceded it; and 3. to aid with its funds, and render 
common the good schools which it encounters. In a Avord, its duty 
is to build Common Schools where there are none, and to open tlie 
doors of tlie schools already built. * 

Nexi^in order, both of settlement and locality, though not more 
' advanced in acceptance of the system, is the German range of coun- 
ties, consisting of Northampton, Berks, Schuylkill, Lehigh, Lebanon, 
Lancaster, Dauphin, Northumberland, Union,. Cumberland, York, 
y Bedford*, Somerset, and Monroe, included in Pike and Northampton. ' 
Here every thing is adapted to its easy and useful operation. The 
population is dense and equally spread. The mass of citizens are 
in comfortable circumstances. No previously established system 
materially interferes. The difficulties which were at first pronounced 
insuperable^ are in reality not numerous, or' of great magnitude, and 
are rapidly disappearing. The chief of them is to be found in the 
cautious habits of the people, who never engage in any -undertaking 
until fully convinced of its propriety. Their consequent slowness 



to accept tlie syslem, though a hind ranee .dbrtiig' the first and tecond 
yeiir, is now wearing away, and in its place, that eteat^aslness of por- 
' pose, which ia ever the companion of caution, is coining into action, 
and will hereafter be the main slay of the schools. 

Another ciiffi<Sully- ariseB from the difference of language. The 
nsB of the German language prodonea a proportionate want of know- 
ledge of- the Englisli, and a disregard for education by its means. 
It also begets jealousy of a system wrongly supposed to be solely 
intended to promote the diffusion of ^e latter tongue. Care has 
been taken, during the past year, to correet tlie impression that a 
German school cannot be a Common School. ■ The. result has beeo 
the removal of much injurious prejudice against llie syslem. 

Thaugh caotious at the commencement, in. receiving the Common 
School method of instructLon, the German cdunlies give promise. of - 
soon becomiog unanimous in its favor. Of the two hundred and 
fifty-fivG districts which makei up this great division of (he state, 
seventy-six accepted the law in 1834, fifty in 1835, and a hundred 
and tliirty-five in 1830, showing a proportion of only about three- . 
tenths the first year, but exhibiting a gratifying increase to about 
four-sevenths the last year. 

The third division of counties in the order of favor towards the sys- 
tem, is composed of Adams, Allegheny, Ajmstrong, Beaver. Butler, 
Cambria, Centre, Clearfield, Columbia, Crawford, Erie, Fayette, 
Franklin, Greene, Ilnntingdon,, Indiana, Juniata, I.j'coming.* Mercer, , 
Mifllin, Perry, Venango, Washinglon and Westmoreland, slrelching 
generally from the middle-northern to the western and south-western 
portions of the State. They are occupied by a mixed population, made 
lip of English, Germansj Irish, New-England era and Friends. Their 
proportion of accepting districts, instead of being decreased by the 
action of these apparently conflicting feelings, is much greawr than in 
either of the classes of counties just described. It forms about a 
medium between those which are most hostile and tltose which are 
most favorable to the system, and seems to be a kind of tacit com- 
promise among ail the combined feelings that exert a separate agency 
elsewhere. In this range of counties the whole nnmber of districts 
is four hundred and thirty-one; of which l\v'o hundred and forty-nine 
accepted in 1834; two hundred and forty-six in 1835; and three 
hundred and seventy-seven in 1830; showing a smaller annual ir 
I'lan in any other 'quarter of the State, but the Inrnp. n 
about seven-eighths as i 

The last class of cou 
(cm, e^c^ends along neai 
• Here, where from the i 
the land and other obt 
would be most tinfitted 
soil of common schools. 
bi nation of untoward cir 
fits which their fathers 
England, or compel the 
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Of the onfe hundred and sieventy.four districts which compose the 
counties of Pike, Wayne; Susquehanna, Bradford, Tioga, Luzerne, 
Potter, McKean, Warren and Jefferson, one hundred and forty-four 
received the law in 1834; ninety-four in 1835; and one hundred and 
fifty-six in 1830. It appears that there is not a rejecting district in those 
counties ; and of the eighteen that were not represented in joint meet-* 
ing, it is believed that not on'^ would have refui^ed to accept, had they 
all been present to vote. This is^the best argument for the adoption 
of Common Schools, which can be addressed to other parts of the 
State# That system must be beneficial, which is accepted with full 
knowledge of its nature and effects, and under such disadvantages as 
clouded the first two y^ears of its existence among us. 

Tabular statement A. exhibits the progress of the system in public 
I favor, over the whole State, during the three years of its existence; 
showing particularly, the number of accepting, non-accepting and un- 
represented districts, in the respectite joint meetings for each year. 

Statement B. exhibits the same information with regard to each of 
the four classes of counties embraced in the foregoing remarks. * 

On a minute examination of thsse statements, it will be perceived 
that a slight decrease of accepting districts, took place the second year* 
This is attributable, • 

1. Tu the defective character of the School Law of 1834, and 

2. To the inadequacy of the first State appropriation to procure 
school houses and give the system a vigorous start. 

It will also be perceived that a truly gratifying increase of adopting 
districts, took place at the joint meeting of May last. The opera- 
. ting causes were : 

1 . An increased conviction of the necessity of a Common Scihool 
system, produced by the general discussion of the subject. 

2. The anticipated amendment of the crude law of 1834, which 
subsequently took place in June 1836. 

3. The increase of State aid to the system, afforded by the Legis- 
lation of last session ; and, 

4. A determination on the part of the previously non-accepting 
districts, to avail themselves of the last opportunity to prevent the 
forfeiture of- their accumulated portions of appropriation, undpr the 
fifth section of the supplement of 1835. This cause will be fully ex- 
plained hereafter. 

*0n examining this table, it will be perceived that soihe of the 
counties exhibit a greater propprtion of accepting districts than oth- 
ers in the same class. This does not disprove the agency of the cau- 
ses of opposition to the system described in the report. On the con- 
trary, it is found i^ practice, that those causes are still the chief ob- 
stacles to the system, even in accepting districts. The exceptions 
only prove, that the system is beginning to overcome tlie obstacles. 
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PRBSENT CONDITION OF THE 8Y8T£%. 



On reference to the appended tables, marked H, a full view of the * 
condition of the schools, so far as reports were received up to the 
14th day of this month, will be found. .Five hundred and seventy- 
. three of the seven hundred and forty-five accepting districts, have re- 
ported. Of the remaining one hundred and seventy-two, a small 
proportion consists of districts with schools in operation, but which 
have not yet reported. The greater number are districts which ac- 
/ cepted the system* for the first time, in May last, but had not opened 

. schools on the 31st of I>ecember. 

A careful examination of the present condition' of the schools, eg: 
« rather of the condition of education in the State,' as connected with ^ 
* the rudiments of learning, proves that 'many important points have 
been thus far attained, by the operation of the -Common School 
law. These, though in themselyes, and apart from the conse- 
quences to be derived from them, of apparently little present benefit, 
when comparea with the labor and expense of their attainment, be- 
j come, when viewed in connection with the future welfare of the sys- 

I tem, of the utmost consequence. Like the toil of clearing away 

rubbish from the rock foundation of the futufc edifice, the labor of the 
friends of the Common Schools in Pennsylvania, has heretofore pro- 
duced for it little else than a firm basis. Such a^ basis has, however, 
been gained; and when the superstructure once lifts its head above 
surrounding and opposing obstacles, its permanent security and in- 
creasing usefulness will amply repay their care. ^ 

We have noiu a system^ — an admitted, permanent, and well un- 
derstood starting point. To Jiave obtained this, is a great advance to 
Jf^ success. A system itaay be defective; it may evtn be one whose con- 

'tinuance, in its present state, will be impracticable ; yet, if by general 
assentits necessity be admitted, and^its continuance demanded, it will 
isoon be amended and adapted to the ^circumstances pf the case, so as 
'to secure its permanence and utility. 

We have now a^chxss of men set apart, to watch over tlie caitse 
of edueation in every neighborhood. They may not yet be quali- 
fied for the trust; but they will be. The eye of public attention is 
open upon them— their reputation is at stake — the dearest interests of 
themselves, their families, and of society, are invoked. No tempta- 
tion exists to lead them aside from the path of duty. It is the equal 
interest of all to sustain, inform, and improve them for their noble 
task, A very few years suffice to qualify men for the other avo- 
cations of life. It will require no longer time to raise up a body of 
Common School directors, who will be the strength of the system. 

Public scrutiny is fixed upon the qualifications of teachers. 
Heretofore, it frequently happened that the master who offered the 
largest rent to the owner of the village school house, became the 
•moulder of the character of its nest generation, wiftiout reference to 
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his qualifications. Now, though uiiqualified teachers are not entirely 
excluded, a general determination to obtain better is aroused. 

Former carelessness, with regarfi t(y the > branches of learning 
taught^^he books used — and the method of instniction^employed in 
primary schools^ is mMch dissipated. Inquiry is excited on these 
questions, and the resqit must be most salutary. Education being 
the preparation of a human being, to perform his duty to, himself, his 
family, his country, and Jiis Creator, the kind, the jiianner,. and the 
degree of it necessary for each individual, should be determined witli 
the utmost care by tho^e to whom the trust is delegated. * The parent 
or director who abandons the decision of these momentous questions 
to chance or caprice, is deeply reprehensible. * 



* The following extract from, a charge to the Grand^Jury of the city 
of Philadelphia,^by Recorder Bouvier, is to the point : '* Experience, 
that «afest of teachers, shows that crimes are more frequently com- 
mitted by persons wlio have been neglected, than by those who have 
received even an imperfect education. * In my last report,' says the 
intelligent and experienced warden of the Eastern Feniieiltiary, in a 
report he made to the inspectors in 1834, « I alluded lo the want of 
Commdn School learning, which prevailed so generally among con- 
victs. On a more minute examination of this subject, I fiud, that of 
the whole number received into this Penitentiary, from the opening, 
viz: two hundred and nineteen, that forty-two could neither read nor 
write; fifty-nine could read, bijt not write; and one hundred and 
eighteen could read and write; Of the latter cl^ss, one had been ed- 
ucated at a university, and had a good English education, and is a 
tolerable Latin and French scholar, and understood English, Dutch 
and Hebrew. Besides these, there are not more than seven who had 
a good^ English education, and not more than two others who could 
read and write tolerably ; leaving ninety-eight who could read and 
>vrite indifferently. Many, of them, as well as most of those who 
could read only, were not able to read a sentence Without spelling 
many of the words.' By the last report of the Board of Inspectors 
of that prison to the Legislature, it appears, that of five hundred and 
fifty-four prisoners who had been admitted into that prison on the 
first day of January of the present yqar^ two hundred and seventy-one 
could read and write, one hundred and forty-seven could .read but 
imperfectly, and could not write. The result at the Miiladelphia; 
county prison is still more unfavorable. The whole number of con- 
victs who had been received there on- the 9th day of the present 
month, was four hundred and thirty-six. Of' thiese, the proportion 
who could read arid write was about one eighth ; who could read, 
but not write, two-eighths ; who could neither read nor write. Jive- 
eighths. Of eight hundred and forty-two who had, in 1834, been 
admitted into the Sing Sing prison, in the State of New York, only 
fifty, had received any thing like an education ; the remainder, $even 
lu/yq^4x:9d ^d jflinety-two, had been lamentably neglected in tliis re- 
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7%6 ineonvemevU location and whkmical construction of schoefl' 
houses f have been^ in-4t' great measure,- remedied, and uml hereaf- 
ter be prevented. This arises fron\ the principles of efymmon con- 
venience, justice and. equality, that' lie atihe bottom of the Coramoti 
School system, ills object is not merely the education of all, but 
their education with the greatest possible benefit and convenience. 

These are some of the first fruits of Common Schools. The 
production of the spirit which accomplished them, is well worth the 
half million of dollars thus far. expended in the attempt. Could the 
system be now stricken out of existence, with all its other benefits 
and bright promises, if only these results be left, society is immensely 
thfe gainer. • ' v 

In addition to the information contained in the tabular statements, 
relative to the condition of the schools, it may be remarked, that ^ 
progressive and gratifying improvement is every where apparent. 
All concur in reporting that the,progress of the pupils is in every in- 
stance equal, and in many superior to that of the schools which pre- 
ceded them. The characters and qualificationa of tesichers are pro- 
portionably raised, and the branches of study are more uniform and 
methodically pursued. It is also truly encouraging, 'to perceive that 
the number of primary schools in the State is increased fully one- 
fourth, while the increase in the number of pupils is not less than 
one-third, in the districts in which the syste.n has been carried into 
complete operation, since its commencement. 

The summary marked table I, will show njost of the following parti- 
culars by counties and in the aggregate, vrz : 

The whole number of districts in the State, 987 

The number which have accepted, 745 



spect. Of six hundred and seventy convicts committed at the Au- 
btirn Slate Prison, eleven had been educated in a college or academy, 
two hundred and four had received a common education} and the 
rest had been generally neglected. In the Connecticut State prison, 
only eight in the one hundred, of convicts, when received, could read, 
write and cypher. The same causes operate in other countries, as 
well as our own.* In France, where statistical tables are kept by the 
government, with great care, it seems, *that of four thousand three 
hundred and nineteen persons' committed for crimes against persons 
and property during the five years from 1828 to 1832 inclusive, only 
sixty fckir had received a degree of instruction bcyt)nd reading ftnd 
writing; and it is possible that many of^tjiose had been neglected in 
other respects. In [Prussia, smce the school system of education had 
gone into operation in that country, at the same time that there had 
been an increase of population, there had been a decrease of indict- 
ments against juvenile oflfenders. These facts, if any proof were 
wanting, are suffihient to establish the truth of proverb, ' Train ilp a 
ckild in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.' " ' 
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The number. which have not accepted, ^242 

The increase of accepting districts in the year, , 209 

The number which have reported, 673 

The number of Common Schools, 3349, of Endowed do. 35, 

in all, 3,384 

Increase in the year, 2682 

The number of Male teachers, 2,428, and of Female [^966, 

making, . ' 3,394 

Increase of teachers, 2586 

The number of Male scholars, 74,253, in Common Schools, 

of Female 65,351, do. in Philadelphia, city and county, ) 

- 11,234, making, . 150,838 

Increase of scholars, . 118,294 

ITie average compensation of Male teachers,* $18,38 

do. do. of Female, 11,96 

' The average time during which schools were kept open^ during 
the present year, was 4 months 3 days. Increase of time of teaching 
in the year, 22 days. The average cost for schooling each pupil one 
quarter, was about $1,00. The average number in each school, about 
41. The principal branches taught, were Reading, Writing, Gram- \ 

mar, ^ Geography and Arithmetic. ' 

The whole number of persons in the State, between 5 and 15 
years of age, is about, 320,000 

The number taught at the public expense the year before 

the system commenced, was 32,544 

The annual expense of teaching them, was $111,720 

The accompanying tables show that a large number, of female 
teachers were employed during the past ye^r. Properly regulated 
this practice will be productive of the greatest benefit. If, after the v 
main term of the schools for the instruction of the larger pupils, either 
by male or female teachers, is ^closed, say in May, they be again 
opened during the summer months unde;r female teachers, at low sa- 
laries, for the instruction of the syoiingest class of learners, a large 
amount of good will be produced, at a^mall expense. Very young 
children can be spared by their parents in the busiest season,, and can 
attend sclmol during the fine weather with greater comfort than in 
winter. Such children are also found, in all cases, to learn faster un- 
der female than male teachers. In fact it is almost in vain to expect 
them to make much progress in a crowded school and among larger 
pupils. It is found better in all casco to separate them, and place 
them wholly under the milder care of females. The law of tlie 
Creator, which has so admirably prepared for the w^nts of the infant 



* It is difficult to average the compensation of teachers, owing td 
th0 pru^ctice, particularly in the Northern counties, of tHeii'' boarding 
with the parents of the pupils alternately. This materially dimin- 
ishes the expenditure of ue system in those counties, by reducing the 
j>ay of teachers^ 
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in tbe unchanging love and untiring kindness of the mother, has also 
made woman the child's bestyira^ teacher. 

It will be perceived that in the county of Susquehanna^ the prac«* 
tice.of employing female teachers, during the summer, extensively 
prevails. This accounts for the apparently great excess of teachers 
over school houses in that and some other counties* 

EXPKNBITTrRE. 

Table H, also contains a statement of the proportion of State ap- 
propriation for the present year, paid to six hundred and three of the 
accepting districts, being tlie whole number that had entitled them- 
selves to, and received liieir dividends up. to the 14th inst. 

The remaining accepting districts (about one hundred and forty-two,) 
will be paid as soon as they shall take the proper steps to receive their 
money. 

The whole amount paid out of. the present year's appropriation of 
$200,000, which becalwe due 1st June last, is $131,881 13, inclu-» 
ding $25,623 54, paid to the city and county of Philadelphia, under 
the 23d section of the present school law. The amount yet undis- 
tributed is $B8,1I8 87. The amount received by the paid districts^ 
as far as reported, from tax and other salaries, including proportions 
of State appropriaiion'of 1834 and 5, is $258,025 24. The total sum 
received during the year by the paid districts, is $309,906 37. Ta- 
bles^ I and K exhibit these various particulars. ^ 

Table C, exhibits the amount of Jax voted to be raised by the dif- 
ferent joint meetings held on the 2d of last May, a p^rt of which has 
been collected by the collectors of County tax, under the 1 5th sec- 
' tion of the school law, of June, 1836, and applied to the waqts of the 
J system, making with the tax raised for the support of the Lancaste- 

rian schools of Philadelphia $340,181 38j 

The whole sum expended during the year for building, purchasing, 
repairing and renting school houses, was $111,803 01. 

The other expenses of schools^ were $99,450 36, This includes 
so much of the amount of teachers salaries, as was paid up to tlie 31 
of Dec. 183G. 

During the past year, considerable sums were paid to many of the 
counties, being portions of the appropriations of $75,000, for the two 
first years of the system, to the receipt of which they had not before 
entitled iheinselvos. All the counties of the State have now received 
their portions, except Lebanon, whose dividend each year amounts 
' to $1,050 29, and to obtain which she has not yet taken the proper 
steps. Table D, exhibits the manner in which these two appropria- 
tions were distributed among the counties. It now remains for the 
Legislature to say what disposition shall be made of the undrawn ba- 
lances of them, set apart for non-acceptipg districts, arid now in the 
proper county treasuries... The circumstances connected with them 
ace these : 

By an act of 1st April;,1834, all dividends of State appropriations. 



iMwed to be received by non^accepting districts, 'vrere-oidered Uwbe 
dsMiibated among the accepting districts of the proper county. This 
pnmtion was acted npon* in the counties possessing accepting dis- 
trieta wbieh, on the faith of it, l^ad commenced ;to carry the system 
into operation prerious to the passage of the supplement of April ISth, 
ld36« The 5th section of the supplement arrested, this distribution 
^ the forfeited dividends, and directed tiiat all portions of State ap- 
propriation intended for non*aecepting districts, should remain and ac- 
emmilate in the proper county treasury, for their use for two years i 
wbieh' two years of course, count from the date of the supplement, 
and will terminate on the^ 16th df April, 1837. The same section for- \ 

bids all future accumulation of unaccepted dividends. 

Under these circumstances, it became the duty of the Superinten- 
denty in February, 1836, to give notice to the different districts which 
had not then received the system, that if they did not take means to 
accept at the joint meetings to be held the following May, (those mee- 
tings under existing laws being the only occasions upon •wniich accep- 
tance could be legally made known,) then their accumulated divi- 
dends would be irrevocably forfeited. If^ the school law had remain- 
ed unchanged, this undoubtedly would 'have been'the ease, because, 
before the arrival of another joint meeting, viz : May 1837, the day of 
distribution, viz :. 15ih of April, 1837, must occur. In consequence 
of this notice, it is believed that in May last, many districts did accept 
the system which otlTerwise^ould have rejected it. Their motive 
being, it is. presumed,' the desire not only to save the forfeiture of 
their own undrawn dividends, but to secure to themselves a propor- 
tion <jf those of such districts as should continue to reject. ♦ 

This was the state of things when the act of Jqne 1 3,» 1BS6,, passed, . 
It is known to have been the intention of the framers of that act, to . 

prevent the forfeiture of accumulated dividends in any case, and to ^ 

allow them to remain in the treasury*, for the usfe of the proper dis- 
trict, till November 1st, 1838, at which time. If jiot accepted in 
the interval, they were directed to revert to the school fund* But' 
their language does not by any means convey such intention. The 
1 1th section provide^ that all balances (which it specifically describes) 
remaining undrawn on November 1st, 1837, shall remain and accu- 
late for the use 6f the district entitled thereto, for one year longer, and 
at the expiration of that time shall be repaid into the school fund ; 
which course is also directed tO' be pursued witii regard to undrawn 
balances of all subsequent appropriations. 

Now it will be perceived, by comparing the 5th section of the 
supplement of 1836, (which is virtually continued ii^ force by tlie 
15th section of the act 6f ^June, 1836,) with the provision of the latter 
act just described, that the day of distribution, viz: April 15, 1837^ 
arriving, as it does, before November 1, 1837, the day on which this 
pprtion of the act of 1836,. takes effect, there will, on the latter day, 
in reality be no balance remaining either in the State or county trea- 
suries, for it to operate on, except the undrawn balances of the appro- 
priations for the present schodl year, and that which commeivses on 
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* tke 4st of 'Jcme« 1^37. ^ox do tke words of the proviso at the Isnd 
of the 5th article of the lOih section of the same act, affect this con- 
struction. ' The right of the -districts which accepted the system on 
the H^od of May, 1836, to the forfeited appropriations of the districts 
which then rejected it, became,' on that day, a vested right, and any 
words having for object to interfere with that right, ar^ to be most 
strictly constraed. The proviso last alluded to, only directs that 
nothing in the act of which it forms a part, ^« shall be so construed as 
to deprive" non-accepting districts ♦* of their due proportion of the 
Common School fund, until after the 1st of November, 1838." To ^ 
ascerHiia what is meant by the words <<due proportion," recourse . 
must be had to the rest of the act, pafUculariy to the subsequent llCh^ 
section before quoted, in which the whole subject of aecumulati9n and 
for/eiture is particulariy regulated. From a comparison of these pro- 
visions it will be seen that '<due proportion" ean only mean such' 
proportion as is protetsted by the specific enactments of the 1 1th 
section, vjz : the undrawn bsdances of appropriation for the school 
years, commencing in June 1836 and 1837. 

The whole matter is now submitted for the further and final action 
of the Legislature. Though no doubt is entertained of the soundness 
of the above construction, by whicih alone all the provisions of the act 
of June last, can be made operative and consistent with each other, 
yet, as it is known to have been the intention of tlie last Legislature, 
to save the forfeiture of the balances in question, it became proper to 
explain the subject fully. It is believed that the insafiiciency of the 
act of 1836,' to accomplish the object in view, arose from inserting 
the wordd "the 1st day of November, 1837," in the 11th section, 
instead of the " 1st day of November, 1836." If the latter date had 
been adopted, the undrawn balances of every year since the com- 
mencement of the system, would have then been in the treasury for 
the provision to operate on; but, if the Jaw remain as it now is, no 
balances will be undistrH)Uted on' the 1st of November, 1837, except 
those of *the current and next year. It is supposed that tlie whole 
amount of undrawn balances for 1835 and 1836, now remaining in 
the county treasuries, andrto whifeh the attention of the Legislature is 
thus called, is about $ 30,000. 

Under the head of expenditure, though not chargeable to the school 
fund, but to the General Treasury, it is proper to slate that the Com- 
mon School postage bill, from 1st August, 1836, to 1st February, 
1837, amounted to $ 578 34, and will exceed' that sum the current 
year. ^ ^ 

The bill for printing the School law of last June, agreeably Ho the 
20th section, with instructions and fornis attached, vi;: : Seven thou- 
sand copies in English and two thousand copies in German, together ' 
with translation $305 65, circular' letters, &c, $ 1'66 00, advertise- 
ments, &c. $630 00, amouhted to^ 1,190 65. 

An additional clerk has been employed, under the fourth paragraph 
of the 10th section of th^^ew school law. The general business ef 
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the ikp^rtinent was found to^be so much in arreSir, and the cnrr^t 
portion is so great, as to occupy all the force allowed by previous 
laws. Hence it became unavoidable to call in, under the general 
powers of the section just quoted, the aid of another clerk, to attend 
exchisively to the school business. The salary allowed is for tlic 
present, S750 per annum, from the 1st of October, 1836, at which 
lime the commencement of operations under the new law, increased 
the school business of department at least ten-fold. 

During the year, three hundred decisions in cases of controversy, 
and letters of advice and explanation, connected with the system, were 
written by the Superintendent. These have all been recorded"in a 
book kept for the purpose. Fifteen hundred circular letters, accom- 
panying warrants for the payment of State appropriation, forms for 
reports, and on other occasions, have been sent from the office. An 
account has been opened with, and their proportion of public money 
forwarded to six hundred and three accepting districts under the pre- 
sent, and to seventy-six counties under ttie former law. A copy of 
the school law of June last, in pampJilet form, accompanied with e5i- 
planations, instructions and forms^ to facilitate its operation, was pre- 
pared and sent to the. Commissioners of each County, for every School 
Director in the Commonwealth, either in English or German. 
Eighteen hundred letters, certificates and reports have been received, 
;ittended to, and filed away ; and the necessary calculations for the 
distribction of the public money, by means of warrants on the State 
Treasury, made. These duties have constantly occupied the time of 
*one, and frequently of two clerks, since the new law took effects 
The preparations alone of the tables that accompany this report em- 
ployed the whole time of two clerks one month. 

This particular statement of the business of the School system, is 
presented to the Legislature, because it is understood that the present 
State Treasurer, entertains doubt of the Superintendents power to 
employ a School Clerk, under the Act of last June. 

It is proper, further to state, that the Auditor General and former 
State Treasurer, were consulted and concurred in the legality, as 
well as propriety of the step, when it was taken. Before any mea- 
sures are adopted by the Legislature, the Superintendent would in- 
vite aii examination of the School desk in his office, not only to show 
the necessity of the clerk already employed, but thetpropriely of giving 
power to increase the number, should it become necessary to do so, 
in order to keep pace with the rapid 'growth of the business of the 
S3rstem. 

ESTIMATES. 

In forming the required estimate of the means necessary to sostain 
and successfully prosecute the operations of the system, the resources 
of the Commonwealth, as well as the wants of the schools, are to be 
regarded. Fortunately the present condition of the one, fully enables 
them to meet all the reasonable demands of the other. A hadf million 
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of doU^YS^^" noVbe given to the system^ with less embarrassment 
' than one hundred thousa^d dollars, two years ago. 'Xhxs being the 
casS, and it being also admitted that none of the various interests of 
the State, have so strong claims upon her fostering bounty, as those 
connected with the improvement of the moral and intellectual. facul- 
ties of her citizens, the question is not, how little will do? but, hbw 
much does the system require to insure, not only its ultimate success, 
but its immediate and complete usefulness ? 

The funds of the system are applicable to two gbjects: The pro- 
curing of School houses, with other conveniences for teaching : and 
the piiyment of teachers f and may be designated as a building fand, 
and an instruction fund. ' 

Hitherto the want of sufficient means to accomplish the first of these 
objects, has been a great, perhaps the greatest obstacle to the benefi- 
, cial commencement of the system. It is not too late to remove if. 
Though its vigor has been cramped, and the favor of many fripnds 
lost, during the past year, by the application of the greater part of the, 
funds to the ^procuring of houses, and by the conseqiient inability to 
open the schools, yet even now a liberal appropriation as a School 
house fund, would be most encouraging and salutary. ^ The convict- 
tion of the necessity of the system, and the desire for its'success, must 
have been originally very deep and. abiding in many districts of the 
State. Nothing else could have withstood the effect Which its adop- 
tion in numerous instances produced>of closing the. former schools 
and imposing a new tax, without a single common schodil being opefi in 
many cases for more than a year. Such has often been, and Will 
again be the result, unless the ^Legislature make a distinct ^provision 
for -each of the objects just stated. So long as it is the duty of direc- 
tors to provide school houses, with no me$ns but the ordinary teachers 
fund, either that duty must be neglected to the great injury of the 
•ystem, or the commencement of instruction be postponed till it be 
accomplished.* 

Let it not be said that, though a School house appropriation would 
have been proper and necessary at the commencement of the system, 
the necessity IS- now removed,, because the object Jias been accom- 
plished by other means. This is not the case. It is true that teach- 
ing has permanently cohimenced in many districts; but it is equally 
true, that the School houses and^apparatus in use, are miserably defec- 
tive. In others, where more suitable accommodations have been 
obtained, debt has been incurred which yet paralizes the system; 
and in all the non-accepting iistricts, the inaaequacy of the school 
fund to provide the necessary houses, and give the sjrstem an efficient 
commencement, is found to be the main cause of its rejection. , 

■ — ^ v?^i ' \ -— ' 

* It is owing to this cause that, though the State appropriation was 
nearly treble last year whntit was the year before, the average increase 
of the time during which schools were kept open, is only twenty-twa 
days beyond the preceding year. 

2 
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iTiider these iMoptemiona^ the appropriation of t &OQ,000 as a build-* 
iBg fond, is most respectfallyy but earnestly urged. Let such a sura 
be apportioaed «mongst aU the dislrictB of the State, and its due divi- 
dend be paid to each, which is or shall become an accepting district- 
On the supposition that there will be five thousand schools in the 
State, when the system is in complete operation, this will afford 
SIOO to each. The money should be applied. by the directors« 
Ist, to bnQding, purchasing or improvingi and furnishing the School 
house, or paying .debt incurred for those purposes ; and 2nd, if any 
balance remain, to providing the necessary aids and cbnveniences for 
•teaching, among which, with great good effect, might be embraced a 
cheap collection of plates and descriptions illustrative of the different 
departments of Natntal History ; a small cabinet of minerals properly 
^ labelled and described; and a pair of Globes. The presence and judi- 
' ckras use of such apparatus, would beget a more healthy thirst for 
knowledge, both in master and scholar, than the expenditure of five 
times die cost of them in any other manner. It is not intended that 
the sciences connected with theim, should be taught by daily lessons 
to the pupils. By no means. I'he daily duty of the common school 
teacher, is the A. B. C. ol learning. But a lecture or familiar expla- 
nation of some"^ particular branch of science, periodically given, say 
once a week, i«1>nld be most valuable. Preparation for it, would 
•much iinprove the teacher, and its delivery delight and instruct the 
scholar. I'he following passage from the report of a district in Dela- 
ware county, utters the voice of experience, and places this subject 
in a clear light. 

**When the Board commenced operations, they found a school 
under charge of Mrs. M******- The contributors or proprietois of 
the house granted the use of the room, on condition that she should 
be continued as teacher, under the direction- of the Board. This was 
readily acceded to, Mrs. M ****** being highly competent, and pos- 
sessing proper school apparatus. The advantages pf the arrange- 
ment were obvious : cards of Scripture lessons, with colored engra- 
vings, illustrating the subjects for the infant classes ; good maps, and 
a small globe, giving additional interest to the study of geography ; 
and a small orrery, explaining the motion of the planets, give to this 
school such an evident advantage, that the Board cannot but hope that 
their means may, at some future day, justify the providing similar 
helps to instruction in the other schools under their charge. The 
order, discipline and arrangement, together with the improvement ob- 
servable in this school, may be attributable mainly to the interest ex- 
^ cited in the children by this apparatus." 

Apart from sdl reasons of convenience and benefit to, the ♦system, 
which loudly Remand better school houses, their improvement, even 
mere whitewashing, would have a happy moral effect. Outw^d de- 
cency and cleanliness are ever the first marks of reformation, both in 
persons and things. 'The first step accomplished, no matter how 
smaU, is an advance towards a better state, which the distinctive spirit 
of the age will render progressive. 



An addition is indispensable to ihli instruction fund* The whok 
Jinnual school appropriation is now $200,000, or about 65 cents to 
each taxable citizen of the State. After procuring the necessary 
school houses, this sum, with the proceeds of the school tax, enables 
the district^ to keep their schools open, on an average, about four 
months in thfe year. If the fund for teaching be set apart for that 
I purpose exclusively, and an increase of $100,000 per annum be ihade 
to it, making, with the present appropriation of 8200,000, and* a like 
sum raised by tax, under the existing l^w, a gross sum of $500,000, 
or $ 1 from the State to each taxable, the schools could be kept open 

• nine months in the year, with gteat ease/ 

This small increase, (for small the sum would be called if' the obr 
ject were the iiinprovemenj of the State by canals and rail-roads,) 
would place the system on a basis not to be shaken. The immediate 

* result would be the removal of the impression that common schools 
cannot be maintained without heavy taxation, and a correspondent 
invigoration of public sentiment and exertion in their behalf. When 
tljus seen to be flourishing and useful, the people of the State would 
be encouraged to tesort to voluntary taxation to give them the utniost 
degree of efficiency. Be&re the lapse of two years, they would be 
kept open during the whole year, in every district in the Common- 
wealth. This addition to the permanent insruction fund cannot be 
refused, ^without producing the worst effects to the system. If .things 
remain as they now are, the children of persons unable to pay for 
their schooling will be in a worsp condition than under the former* 
laws for the instruction of the poor gratis. Then, they had access to 
the schools, such as they were, during the whole year, and \Stationary 
was furnished by the county. Now, the schools are closed against 
them, as soon as ^he inconsiderable means of the systpm are ex^ 
hausted. It therefore seems but mere justice to place them in a situa- 
tion at least as favorable as they formerly occupied. 

If these appropriations be made, and they are again most respect* • 
Tully asTied, in the name of the rising generation and of the dearest 
interests of the Commonwealth, it is recommended that no increase 
of the amount of taxation required to entitle the districts to the pub" 
lie bounty, be enacted. Such increase is not necessary ; anS even if 
it were, it would be unwise to create further prejudice against the 
system, for t1ie sake of a small addition to its funds. Let its efficiency 
and benefits be once fully established, and the citizens of Pennsylva- 
nia^ will readily and voluntarily add whatever means are requisite to 
its perfection. ^ 

PLAi»IS l^OR THE IBIPROVEMENT OF THE SYSTEM. 

Before ]^erforming this part of his duty, the Superintendent wbuld 
remark, that a chief c$use of the slow spread of the system, hereto- 
fore, hals been the annual alteration -of its features. Many persons hiave 
become disheartened, with the continual changes that have taken plaee. 
As^soOn as one law wad published and understOGfdi another superse(}6d 
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it, and rendered useless much of the labor bestowM on its predecesr^ 
«or. The evil effects of this course have fallen heavily on the sys- 
tem. On this account, the rule which will be obseiyred in recom*^ 
mending improvements, will be to avoid all material changes of tiie 
system, and to remove or alter none of its parts, except such as can 
be effected without derangement of the rest. If this be judiciously 
done, and if it be invigorated by a liberal increase of means, including 
funds and teachers, its friends have nothing more to wish for. 

With a view 40 ascertain the estimate formed by the people as to 
'the merits of the i^stem, a request was addressed to each board of di- 
rectors in the State, when the forms for the annual xeport were trans- 
mitted, to state what, in their opinion, constituted its chief def(^cts. 
The result, so far as received, is reported for the information of the 
Legislature, in the last column of table H. 

An inspection of the column of defects is both instmctive and en« 

coiiraging. Of the districts that have. expressed an opinion as to the 

merits of the system, only four are^ wholly opposed to it, while twen- 

- ty-one declare that they have discovered no defects. Ond hundred 

and fiily-ifive pronounce the general want of Stat,e appropriation ^ and 

fifty-six, the want of a school house fund to be its chief defects.-^ 

Thirty-two are opposed to the amount of general taxation^ and fifteen 

wholly opposed to» and four in favor'of increasing or continuing the 

poll tax. . Seyfenty-five are in favor of paying directors^ treasurers and 

secretaries ; six say there are too many, and eight copplain of want 

^f attention by, directors. Fourteen demand a limitation of the age 

' of pupils, and twenty-four state the want of competent teachers to be 

. the greatest defect of the system. 

It is encouraging thus to find so few boards wholly opposed to the 
fltystem^ and nearly all anxious for its improvement. The task of the 
liCgislature will be much facilitated, by hearing so many experienced 
persons concur in stating its main defect to be, tlie want of funds. Ta 
this expression of opinion on the subject, it is unnecessary for the Su- 
perintendent to add a single remark. • 

The amount of taxation complained of will, of course, diminish a» 
the sum of State appropriation increases. . 

The chief defect of the system is undoubtedly the want of |^od 
(eaciiers. This though not severely felt during the first years of the 
system, is now daily becoming more obvipus. It must be provided for, 
if the common school method of instruction is to be condnued. Two 
means present themselves : ' 

The first is such an increase of the instruction fund, as wijl enable 
directdrs to induce properly qualified persons to take charge of the,* 
schools. It IS now a lamentable fact that the scantiness of the means 
at Iheir disposal, frequently compels directors t6*gi've a preference to 
teachers not well qualified .over others whose fitness is acknowledged; 
or which has the same ill effect, prevents the latter from applying for 
appointments. This anses from the situation in which directors are* 
placed. Their first duty is to provide school houses. This, for the 
first year or longer perhaps, exhausts the funds at their command.-—* 
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tn the 9iean ti«ne the old system for the education of the poor gratis, 
• is suspended. • The people become impatient. Due allowance is not 
made for the diiSiculties of the board. As soon, therefore,' as the re- 
plenished treasury of the district will at all authorize it, the shools are 
opened. The ^rst teachers who present themselves are employed; 
or, if more than the number needed offer, the wish, to continue the 
schools as lonff as possible in operation, induces llie employment of 

» «uch as are wuling to take the lowest compensation. Hence it will be ' 
perceived that want of sufficient funds, not only prevents well qualir 
fied persons froiii seeking the ofSce of common schoolteachers, but re- 
ally often gives the preference to persons not at all competent. 

The other and the chief remedy, is the establishment of institutions 
for the preparation of Common School teachers. By this, is not 
meant colleges, for the instruction of persons intended for that profes- 
sion in all the arts and sciences which ought to be possessed by a 
teacher, but sin\ply, for instruction in. the one artt of teaching. — 
Thousands of citizens are to be,found engaged in the biisiness in this 

' State, possessing all the knowledge necessary to the profession, ex- 
cept the' knowledge of the best manner of imp^trting it. Six months 

* attendance of such persons at an institution of the kind alluded to, 
would amply prepare them fdr the creditable and useful government 
of primary Common Schools. The knowledge Bf \he proper classi- 
fication of pupils — of the best kind of school books— -of the method oT 
teaching by question and answer — and of the other aids to instruc- 
tion which modern times have discovered^ could readily be acquired in 
that-^ime, and would be invaluable both to the teacher and society. 

The business of Common School tdaching must become a perma- 
nent profession — -one as respectable and as well compeusateu in its 
sphere as that of the Clergyman, the Lawyer, or the Doctor, fteforf 
fuH justice is done to the rising generation, or to their best friends, 
the teachers. It must be raised to its proper standard, by f aising its 

^present professors. They form the only hope of the syst^^i. It will 
not do for it to depend on the occasional condescensions of aspirants 
to what are called the higher professions, though their services are ad- 

' mitted to be as valuable as those of any other class of temporary as- 
sistants. The system must possess and rely on its own class of 
teachersybr/j/c^- and fortunately they can easily be obtained.- 

All that is necessary to the improvement of' the present Common 
School teachers, so as fully to ^t them for their duties, is the estab- 
lishment of two institutions for their instruction in the art of teaching ' 
rr-one in each end of the State. - After th*' necessary buildings arft 
completed, which would not cost, it is presumed, mor6 than $30,000, 
ten thousand dollars a year would support them. , They should not 
be attached to any of the Colleges of the State, as was recompended 
to the last Legislature, but be placed under competent and disinterest- 
ed supervision, and kept 'apart froin eVery other object and profession. 
In three years they woiild produce a complete revolutibii in the busi- 
ness of teaching ; and this result could be accomplished without with- 
drawing any of the persons now in the business from their present 
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engagements. Teachers might attend these institutions during the 
summer, when most country schools are closed, and return ,^eyen in 
the short space of three months, so much improved, that the eompie- 
pletion of their /uU course would he a matter of public interest to the 
district. After the institiitioins had thus improved the present genera- 
tion of teachers, and as the means of the State increased and the utility 
of the project became more apparent, they could be enlarged and 
adapted to a more thorough and liberal course of instruction. They" 
might eVen be made the means of rewarding and stimulating merit, by . 
perjnitting each district of the State periodically to have its most piro- 
mising scholar educated at the public expense. 

'I his subject is most respectfully recommended to the serious atten- 
tion oi the Legislature. If it be found inconvenient to make the 
necessary appropriation at the present session, authority might be 
given to cause information to be collected, and a plan and estimate 
submitted to the next Legislature. 

The Superintendent fully concurs in the recommendation, to allow a 
small compensation to directors, their secretary and treasurer. As a 
general rule, the men best qualified to fulfil a public trust, are those 
whose time is of most value to themselves. Such persojis should, 
at least, be compensated'for their actual expenses m the public service. 
If this be done and the number of directors be decreased from six to 
threk in each district, which is also recommended, the hoard will gain 
much in energy and punctual attention to duty. One dollar a day to 
each of three directors in a district for one day's attendance each 
month, will amount to thirty-six dollars a year: or, on the supposi- 
tion that there are one thousand districts in the State> to $ 36,000 per 
annum ; a small sum when compared with the services rendered and 
the good produced. The' pay of treasurers and secretaries, should 
be something greater. 

A most serious defect of the present law, is the admissiblility of all 

■ age§, without exception, into the schools. During the first years of 
the system, when the schools were few and not well regulated, this 
evil was scarcely perceived ; but it is now an4. will annually be mofe 
felt till the proper remedy be applied. An intelligent correspondent 
from Northampton thus writes on the subject : " That this provision 

\ will operate unfavorably upon the system seems to be obvious, and 
among others for the following reasons: 1st. Because no teacher 
having, his School house crowded with such an incongruous mass, 
embracing every age, from four years of age up to twenty-one, will 
find it possible to adva^e his scholars to his own satisfaction, or to 

"^ that of their parents, their capacities and dispositions being as vari- 
ous as their ages — ^^nd. Because, no teacher will be able to introduce 
any thing like discipline, the soul of fsvery well appointed school, 
into such an assemblage — 3d. Because, experience has proved, at least 
in some districts, that individuals will attend the schools merely be- 
cause the admission is free, who do not desire to l^arn any thing* 
themselves, b^it only impede the progress of others — 4th. Because, 
School houses will be unreasonably crowded, and probably in many 
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leases ne\^ ones will ha^e to be opened, t^ aceommodate all thbse ap* 
plican^ ; and the more schools open the more the funds must be divi- 
ved, and the' shorter will be the peripd the schools can be kept open 
during the year— 5th. Because, ^e situation of th% children of the 
poor will be worse than it was under the old law. Under that they 

^ could attend the whole year, provided there was a school kept open 
within reach, jand the county had to pay for them ; but now, as soon 

,J as the cooimon funds are exhausted, they must quit school for that 

'« ♦ year, — while the more opulent, have it in their power to keep open 
K^ school for their children as long as they please. And what is of more 
v.. importance than all the rest — 6th. Because, in most cases it wjjl be 

^a impossible to procure good teachers, if the schools are kept open ^^ 

\^ few months in each year only." 

It is therefore suggested, that absolute admissibility be limited to 
persons between five and si:$:teen years of age, with 'discretionary 
power in the directors to admit persons over the latter age, when cir- 
cumstances demand it. . The object of the system is not the education 
oj" ignoraut adults, but of the rising generation. As a general rule, ten 
dollars expended in teaching children between the ages of eight and 
fourteen years, will accomplish more improvement than fifty dollars- 
spent upon persons over eighteen. The case of the grown person 
who is ignorant of the rudimenfs of learning, is in four instances out 
of five, hopeless. In the exceptions occasionally met, the same spirit 
which leads to desire an education, will achieve it under every diffi- 
culty. To aid such, it will be sufficient to confer on directors the dis- 
cretionary power just recommended ; but in justice to them and the 
children of the State, admission should be refused to all whose pre- - 
sence can only embarrass thp schools without benefit to themselves. 
If some restraint of this kind be hot adopted, increased aid from the 
State instead of lengthening the duration of teaching in each year, , 
* will only crowd the schools with an ill assorted multitude of scholars. , 
The result will be the instruction during three months of the year of 
those whose education^ after nine months absence from school, must 
be recommenced where it was begun in the first instance. 

Similar to the want of limitation of age, in its efiect upon the 
schools, is the abs Ace of restriction of the branches of study. The 
higher branches. • even the dead languages, are daily taught in some 
schools. If this practice be not forbidden it will prove highly inju- 
rious. The directors- who permit it, while there is one child in their 
district unsupplied with the means of* instruction in the common 
branches, though they violate no law, betray the best interests of the 
system. The object of the system,^ is to bestow the elements of a 
common business education on all. A general complaint prevails, 
that its means, even for this purpose, are insufficient. It would, 
therefore, seem that the application of those means to any other object. 
is an evil which requires Legislative prohibition. 

It is not intended to say that the higher branches of learning are 
useless, or that they shall never be taught in Common Schools, Far 
from it. Their value is fully appreciated, and Hj^e time is surely ex- 
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^ded the necessity of providing for the final dispositioh of the nn' 
drawa balances of the appropriations of 1835 and 1836, and of ex- 
pressly authorizing the emiployment of sufficient aid to transact the 
school business in the Department of State, 



ACADEMIES AND. COLLEGES. 

'Tha last branch of the SupfrinlenJent's duty is, to lay before the 
• Legislature, in accordance with a resolution of April 1, 1836, infor- 
mation relative to the academies and coUegies, -which have received 
aid from the State. Of the existence of this resolution, the institu- 
tions in question, it is supposed, remained uninformed, till after the / 
time when they should have complied with it. In the month of ' 
December, therefore, it became necessary to call their attention to it, 
by transmitting to each a copy of the resolution, and the form of a re- 
port, carefully drawn up, so as to elicit *all the necessary information, « 
accompanied with a letter, requesting immediate attention to the mat- 
ter. The same course was adopted in regard to many of the charr 
tered academies and colleges of the State, which have received no 
public aid, leaving it to their option to report or not, as they might 
think proper. ' ' 

The result will now be given, with such remarks as the interest of 
the subject and its connection wi,th the Common School system ren- 
der proper. The small amount of educational statistics obtained, or 
which, as the resolution is nov/ worded, ever can be gained by its 
t)peration, would seem to point out the propriety of enlarging, its 
terms so as 'to make it embrace all colleges, academies and 'schools 
other than (!5ommon Schools, so far at least, as relates to the number 
of teachers, of students, of classes, the branches of study, and the time 
occupied by a full course. Though it would be improper to pry into 
the pecuniary concerns and standing of private institutions, it is cer- 
•t^inly necessary and useful for the honor and good of our own State, , 
that the whole of her efforts in the cause of knowledge, should be 
knQwn and systematized. 



* ACADEMIES. »• 

About one-half of the county academies which have received aid 
from the State, have reported. Th^ names artd location of the whole 
number may be seen, by reference to table G. Ste!#ment E, exhibiuB 
the following general results :? 

In seventeen of those that reported, there were, during the last yiwr, 
1,111 students. • " 

The studies pursued generally. Were all the branches of an English 
education, the mathematics, and the Latin and Greek languages. 

The average cost of tuition was about seventeen dollars a year. 
The whole average expense, including boarding, i&e., $132 71. 
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^uffiicient returns were not made to show tlie average time f equired 
for a full course. 

Neither is the state of their funds so»fully reported, as to afford 
much definite information. It appears that ten of them possess land, 
to the value of $67,763 33, including the Erie county academy^ 
which owns to the amount of $62,000. . The buildings of nineteen, 
are estimated at $56,700, Thirteen have invested funds or monies 
at interest, to the amount of ^29,032 33. The property of sixtqen, 
derived from the State, is estimated, at $111,184. Seven possess 
philosophical apparatus, estimated at $809. One, viz : the Lewis^ 
town academy, has a library of nine hundred and seventy-five vol- 
umes; andtnree possess small cabinets of natural history. The 
amount of debt due by five, is $7,300. 

Little is reported on the subject of annual income and expendi- 
ture. These, institutions are generally managed by boards of trus- 
tees. 

It will bd' perceived, upon examining the general remarks appen- 
ded to the table, that the establishment of the Common School system 
has interfered with the prosperity of several, and tljat many of them 
' desire aid* from the State. Others are represented as prosperous. 

A reference to table G, will show that the county academies of 
Pennsylvania have received, in money and real estate, from the Com- 
monwealth, to the amount of $241,900. It will be for a future Le- 
gislature to inquirS whether this large outlay may not be made more 
beneficial to the State, by increasing their means and methodizing, " 
concentrating and encouraging their efforts. To the present, whose 
desire is supposed to be the perfection of Common Schools, it will 
be only i^ecessary to report such facts and relations as connect tlicm 
with the system. 

There is little doUbt but that county academies are capable of being 
made more productive of Common School teachers than the present 
class of colleges. The latter, from their nature, are more apt to. 
raise the plans and expectations of the stydent above the retired b^it 
useful labor of the school master. Few, also, if any of them, possess 
a department exclusively set apart for the professional teacher ; hence, 
scarcely any persons who pass through, or even attach themselves for 
a short time to a college, ever settle down a^ permanent teachers. 
This is, most probably, not the case with regard to academies. AH 
the elements of knowledge necessary to a Common School teacher, 
may be gained at d well regulated academy, except the indispensable 
professional art of teaching, v^hich can only be acquired at an institu- 
iionexpr^sly esiablished for the purpose? 

Of the academies that have reported, only five contain students pre- 
paring themselves for the profession of instruction; the whole number 
of whom is forty-three. That they axe not move numerous, is pre- 
sumed to be caused by inability to incur the expense of boarding in 
the towns where these institutions are generally situated. This, it is 
feared, willtever remain an insuperable obstacle. 
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COLLEGES. 



It yrill be perceived, by reference to the jlccompanying table, 
marked F, that eight colleges, including the University of Pennsyl- 
vaniai and Pennsylvania, AJleglieny, Dickinson, Marshall, La Fay- 
ette, Jefferson and Washington colleges, have reported. ^ 

The colleges in operation, which iiave not reported, are the West- 
ern University ; Bristol, in Bucks ; and Haddington, in Philadelphia 
counties. 

TThose not in operation are, Franklin, at Lancaster ; Laurel Hill, 
near Philadelphia ; and Madison, in Fayette county. 

Under the head of colleges, are only included those intended to af- 
ford a general education. Medical, and other professional institu- 
tions, are not embraced. 

Details of the situation of such as have reported, are presented in ' 
table F. 

The whole number of students in them, is eight hundred and forty- 
one ; the number who completed the course during the year> one hun- 
dred and sixteen ; the number who entered, two hundred and thirty- 
eight. The medium price of tuition for one year, is %d3. The whole 
expense, $iad. 

The land owned, is estimated at. $34,394 ; buildings, $175,476 45; 
chemical apparatus, $1510, philosophical apparatus, $1415; cabi- • 
nets of natural history, $1300; libraries, containing eleven thousand ^ 
two hundred volumes, at $36,726 42. The whole property estimated 
at $333,917 94. The amount of debt is $48,300. n 

The total income of six, of the institutions, is $43,812 75. The 
total expenditure of seven, is $42,669 25. 

In all of them, the branches of study, number of classes, and time 
necessary to a degree, are similar to those of colleges in other States. 

The pecuniary affairs are generally managed by boards of trus- 
tees. The faculty of instruction are, in most cases, a President, and 
four Professors. Some of the institutions have connected with them 
a grammar or preparatory school. . 

No information is po;8sessed which would enable the Superinten- 
dent to state precisely, the increase of collegiate students within the 
last year. A comparative view of the number who 'graduated with 
those who entered, would induce the belief, that it is considerable. 

A most interesting part of table F, is the columnf showing the num- 
ber who are preparing themselves for the profession x)f Common 
Schoolteachers. The whole reported by three of the colleges is^for- 
ty-eight. Three state that the number is not ascertained, and two that 
they possess no such students. It is a fair estimate to suppose, that in' 
.the eight colleges there are not over seventy persons of this descrip- 
tion. A small number truly, when the wants of the system are re- 
membered, and a fact which shows that aid must be sought from some 
other quarter. 

A liberal education is supposed to be the road to the most honorab^ -^ 
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uml prodtublo omploymAnta of the country. While the Clergy re^ 
otiivo on nil nvornfro, iOOO; Thysicians ia practice, $1000; Law^ 
yc^rMi tlOOO, iiutl l*«ii)(inooni va much, annually for their services ; it is 
vtiiu to ox pool thiU Htudcnts^ who behold the hi^lu^st rewards and 
honors of xUt^t^o profoHaiions within thoir reach, will stop in mid course 
«iul notUo lUwn in tho country as sciiool masters a^ 915 or $20 per 
niontlu Mttuy, ntTluips, tio ^o to college for tliis purpose, but few 
tx^iurn 10 nooompliitli il ; and, of the small number who do, nearly all 
turn thiMV bwolu* on ih« ilKpaid and thankless drudff?r>% the first nio- 
mtMit «u opportunity otVors, Hope, from tliis source, is vain. The 
t\M\unon School jivstcm, must possess iusiitu lions for the prepara^ 
tiou %^( \\^ own p^^Mc^^io«Al loach ers, indcpomlcnl of, and apart from 
4iil) other o)\)(\Mn ,u\ti prx^tossions, oril will never obniin them. 

*rhe HV\)on\n of deht^ and af'^^mns neoessnrv to complete improve- 
W«^nt>, t>airlN bvn^i^up the tpjoj^tien of aid by lije State. 

*rhe Sujvn)"i;e4i*lt nt is cIcat in the opinion, that occasional and ir- 
iVj^uUr d*M\At;.'*i\» \v*n nex-er j'ow^ocejjn aiiOvMinie amovm; of support to 
the inNii{un*^n* or he'j^eht ]o the puMic<. I'aMe G, slxiws iliat the 
Im'^v^ *\;m ot^O«'^,r>r>t> i\^ hss, up 10 ;he present time, K>en bestowed 
M >Vnn>\ N Av,;A ^:;«mi hrr coUei:i5:e ir.>'.na:uo:«^ No oae will con- 
tf %>,! ♦);;;« \\\t J^^^^v. ejy^vt.-x^* hns See:: ^ii iil' in pn^-.v^nion :* the eipen- 
^,».»^ v; ^>AT \x . 1 n Se AJsserr^v^* ihr.i :he ^^r.r.-jc ii^^:, 5*^12 in ihe same 
>^u:\;\:> UN ;h,^ >:..':>e k:r.,* *v' u»st:r:^L^'»-is, tiV.I ij.m pr*.xi:::*e similar re- 
>M.;f> v.Vy" iS *\*':\ *,wre. \;^/i ye: ♦.he ci::>::riS «>r ihe e^xlf-rt^ are T«y 
3<u\M\<. I< rfi .>e J,^!^,?e X nfr\ fr:rr.I t."* his ew^-uy si3i l.-^rtT of le:- 
4,^;>s 4*^ j^v ;' .^ :;^, n.:v;,„.o,. r.T?;. JTr, e T."^ :j.v.;:'.sr-* A :.-s c.<jl oi::y re 
i>,VA)v. N>,\, >N 4}s,\ "«i ^.rx -*- eiw>?f .^:'"•.^;:^ vilt.t cf socr-ess^liert^ 

V'-" .''.'.\ .'> .\-. A. *x..: r. .'T'^ - sx>,:?^T^ is T):«: vre xrtr-": c-ffzuis; 

iJ\^ uv ^••\ *. r*.n X'.- ..v /\'' lit? :::: J :»:;<». 2: rje.r Sii'i^ n::f.i for 
ih,v ::Ax ,\x '.,':>- TV" !.r«*T Avx nrjf nr twt ^t rx^r-^^j^ JVr i^jr-HLik 

♦Ir^ataii ■>;:i.^ ^* * ■ > ;\>* "" fc- ^;•»^:l:s^f Air TrnTiA'^'.'iL .'c'luetxs. 

n ..* v,M i\i:\' V"** •> -'* ti* . .r»5i v-r.^-r -sm;!*: rAninii*:*: -rfnr.-n??*. .ax 
t4\*,\% f«.-svv'»^ ;^ i=>i 'v.»r*».r. -^*-. i.:.* r^^' n*-"::'^ :r:r rni.ii 'v* .r cast 

t :>...'• t ^ ■ T *■. ^-^_ ^:^ re 'r^M^^fT .ri.^ ia: t^:s J^i.- 

' ^v 1:^ >i .-. ^ :_ — .'L. . — T ^ V titf •'^.: HAT a' i SiaH 

'^.-.t-^, * '.!••.<- M.- ? Z"\z. r-r ' - T^T S-^J.-^A *;.'»:. ^r M r!TiA:«»r 

tr :.*. ^•*.* . -• - *.-.— -..a: z ' r " -.'--t* r.jt^s."* a ii>«i'U:iu'iiSw n. 
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increasing euccess, they would soon be reduced to the necessary 
number, and .those which remained, become successful and perma- 
nent. • , 

There will, howevej, be time enough to discover and mature the 
best plan for their relief, as it is presumed that, for the present, little 
of the means of the State applicable to the purposes of education, will 
be diverted from the support df Common Schools. After all, it is 
there that the regeneration and complete success of academies and 
colleges must commence. The attempt to force the spirit of learn* 
ing to descend and diffuse itself among; the people by fostering it in 
colleges and the higher institytions, ^ is as vain as to expect heat to 
descend. When the lower stratum of air is warm, the upper cannot 
be cold. So of education. When its spirit is 6nce thoroughly in- 
fused into the mass of the people, colleges will require no aid but the 
power of that spirit. . ' 

THO. H. BURROWES, 
Superintendent of Common Schooli. 

Sxcrctary's Oftice, Harrisbvro, / * < 

February 16, 1837. 5 . 



ERRATUM. — Page 16, line 17 : For «* and to seventy-sdx comi-? 
/ ties*' read *^ and seventy-six warrants have been sent to counties," &e* 
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